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PROSPECTUS.  . 

The  general -Utility  of  periodical  publications  is 
universally  confessed.  Long  and  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  several  departments  of  human  knowledge, 
•has  decided  in  their  favour.  The  public  mind,  actu¬ 
ated  by  a'laudable  curiosity,  calls  for  frequent  and 
swift  messengers  of  intelligence;  and  the  public  taste 
will  not  be  . satisfied  without  the  enjoyment  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  reading,  such  as  papers,  magazines,  and  re¬ 
views,  are  best  calculated  to  furnish. 

•  ■  Every  society',  whetlier  of  charity  or  science,  en¬ 
deavours  to  exert  its  influence,  to  explain  and  extend 
its  usefulness,  by  periodical  reports  and  publications; 

•and  there  is  no  party  in  the  stale  nor  section  in’ the  , 
•church,  which  does  not  attempt  the  use  of  the  press 
in  its  own  service,  as  well  as  'for  the  general  good.  ' 
•Men  of  the  very  first  standing  in  the  ranks  of  litera¬ 
ture  have  often  engaged  in’  providing  and  supporting 
works  of  this  description :  and  especially  in  our  own 
day  arc  learning,  and  patience,  and  zeal,  devoted  to 
this  kind  of  writing,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  wprld.  This  is  “  the  free  trade,”  in  the  products 

•  of  mental  industry,  which,  ■while  it  makes  men  of  all 
nations  nearer  and  better  acquainted,  fends  most  ef¬ 
fectually  to  equalize  intellectual  wealth,  by  the  unre¬ 
stricted  distribution  of  its  stores,  and  rapid  exchange 
of  its  several  commodities.  Whatsoever  is  new,  and 
but  just  invented  or  discovered;  whatsoever  is  old,  and 
appreciated  or  almost  forgotton;  whatsoever  is  pro¬ 
fitable  or  supposed  to  be  So;  is  thus  speedily  made 
known  to  those  whom  it  may  most  concern:  and  the 
passing  events,  in  both  the  church  and  the  state,  are 
speedily  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  every  one 
who  takes  an  interest  in  them.  The  result  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  obvious  to  all-.  Letters  have  formed  a  “pub¬ 
lic  mind”  which  ca,uses  itself  to  be  respected  by  men 
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of  every  party.  The  public  feeling  is  daily  becom¬ 
ing  more  acute,  the  public  judgment  more  indepen¬ 
dent  and  decided,  and  the  intriguer  cannot  perma¬ 
nently  seduce,  nor  the  tyrant  effectually  subdue,  the 
spirit  of  the  reading  commonwealth.  If  periodical 
literature' aloncj  does  not  make  a  great  statesman,  a 
profound  scholar,  or  an  able  divine,  and  most  assur¬ 
edly  it  never  can,  yet  it  tends  to  the  developement  of 
genius,  to  the  cultivation  of  taste,  to  the  formation  of 
a  sound  and  skilful  judgment;  and  it  greatly  facilitates 
the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge  by  all  classes  of 
the  community.  It  reflects,  as  a  mirror,  and  modi¬ 
fies,  as  an  agent,  the  public  sentiment. 

Such  an  instrument  is  unquestionably  liable  to 
much  abuse.  Tracts,  magazines,  and  new'spapers, 
are  often  employed  as  vehicles  of  iniquity.  The 
liberty  of  the  press,  like  the  liberty  of  thought,  of 
speech,  and  of  action,  may  be  injuriously  exercised. 
And  w'hat  but  the  effectual  grace  of  God,  has  not  been 
abused  by  fallen  man.^  Put  a  pen  into  the  hand  of  the 
malignant,  and  will  he  not  be  abusive;  in  the  hand  of 
the  illiberal,  and  w  ill  ho  not  be  rude;  in  the  hand  of 
the  unprincipled,  and  will  he  not  be  licentious;  in  the 
hand  of  tlie  heretic,  and  will  he  not  publish  opinions 
at  variance  with  the  gospeU*  The  very  mischiefs  of 
the  press  call  on  the  patrons  of  righteousness  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  remed}':  and  the  friends  of  sound  sense, 
of  good  morals,  and  of  true  religion,  have  the  proper 
remedy  at  hand,  not  in  the  destruction  of  types,  but 
In  the  just  arrangement  of  them.  Error  of  opinion, 
and  inistatement  of  facts  are  both  deprived  of  more 
than  half  .their  evil  tendency,  where  truth,  upon  an 
equal  footing,  is  permitted  to  show  herself.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  necessity  that  the  friends  of  truth,  in 
every  department,  should  employ  the  press  in  tlie 
good  cause.  They  should  understand  too,  as  well  as 
the  enemy,  how  to  employ,  in  the  day  of  war,  the 
smaller  vessels  and  the  lighter  troops;  for  even  in  the 
midst  of  peace,  the  banking  house  is  i\ot  more  nece.^;' 
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sary  to  the  accommodation  of  commerce,  nor  the  re- 
.tail  store  to  the  conveniences  of  domestic  economy, 
than  a  Magazine,  periodically  diffusing  religious  in¬ 
formation,  is,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  God. 

The  Evangelical  Witness,  on  appearing  in  the 
class  of  periodical  writings,  claims  but  an  humble  sta¬ 
tion.  Of  a  small  size,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  propo- 

•  ses  usefulness  upon  principles  of  rigid  economyr  It 
depends  upon  its  truth,  solidity,  and  accuracy,  in  doc¬ 
trine  and  in  morals,  for  its  reputation  among  the  reli¬ 
gious  publications  of  the  United  States.  Its  friends 
have  undertaken  its  introduction  on  the  literary  stage, 
because  they  think  there  is  room  for  it  in  the  land,  and 
that  there  is  need  for  such  a  work  as  they  contemplate. 
As  a  riyal  to  none,  unless  it  be  in  light  and  in  love,  its 
testimony  will  ever  be  in  accordance  with  “primitive 
truth  and  order,”  its  affections. embrace  all  that  are  at 
peace  with  God,  and  none,  except  those  who  love 
darkness,  have  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  its  hostiK 
ity.  •  The  editor  stands  pledged  before  the  world,  to 

.  make  this  Magazine,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  corres¬ 
pond  with  its  title — testifying  to  all  men,  both  to  small 
and  great, none  other  things  than  what  the  prophets  and 
apostles  did  say,  and  what  competent  witnesses  have 
seen  and  heard.  The  doctrines  taught  shall  be  none 
other  than  those  of  the  Bible,  and  the  events  record- 

•  ed,  such  as  have  come  to  pass.  It  is  required  of  a  wit¬ 
ness,  that  he  be  found  faithful,  that  he  state  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  .  It  is  also  required  that  his 
testimony  be  full,  consistent,  pointed,  and  impartial. 

A  full  testimony  embraces  the  whole  course  in 
controversy,  and  brings  to  light  in  due  detail,  the  sev¬ 
eral  incidents  essential  to  a  correct  decision  by  the 
judge.  The  limits  of  our  pages '  will  not  admit  of 
long  dissertations  at  any  time;  for,  in  each  number 

•  the  matter  must  be  somewhat  diversified:  but  the 
general  plan  is  the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive 
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No  subject  in  the  word  of  God,  or  among  the  works 

of  God,  is  excluded  absolutely  from  this  Magazine. 
Holding  Messiah  as  the  centre  of  God’s  counsels  and 

administrations,  and  the  universe  as  the  field  on  which 
he  expatiates  his  glory,  we  place  all  things  in  creation 
under  contribution ;  and  shall  not  shun  to  declare  the 

whole  purpose  of  Jehovah,  nor  deem  any  creature 
which  He  has  made,  or  any  event  which  He  has  de¬ 
creed,  unworthy  of  oxir  notice.  All  such  articles, 
original  or  selected,  as  appear  conducive  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  society,  by  keeping  error  and  vice  in 
check,  or  by  promoting  knowledge,  morals,  and  god¬ 
liness — whatever,  indeed,  tends  to  the  establishment 
of  liberty,  righteousness,  and  peace,  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  the  world,  will  be  welcome  to  our  pages. 
The  reader  shall  not  be  straitened  in  us,  unless  strait¬ 
ened  in  his  oivn  boivels.  Our  mouth  is  open,  our  heart 
is  enlarged.  Wc  will  not  dilute  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  by  the  admixture  of  worldly  calculations, 
on  numbers,  names,  places,  or  property ;  but  opposed 
to  all  prejudices  and  sectarianism,  the  Evangelical 
Witne«s,  with  the  most  expanded  Catholicism,  must 
discountenance  every  deviation  from  the  real  and  the 
visible  unity  of  the  church  of  God,  as  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  censures 
of  those  who  remain  attached  to  distinctive  national 
denominations,  and  especially  of  such  as  are  them¬ 
selves  “  bigots  to  liberality,”  and  “  fierce  for  modera¬ 
tion.”  The  Bible  is  the  standard  of  our  religiom 
The  Bible  prescribes  to  the  church  her  doctrine  and 
her  ordinances:  and  to  them  we  design  to  yield  a 
full  testimony. 

It  is  required  of  a  wiuiess  that  he  be  consistent. 
In  order  to  be  comprehensive,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  either  indiscriminate  or  contradictory.  There  is- 
no  benevolence  in  giving  currency  to  doubtful  doc¬ 
trines.  Charity  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  hut  rejoiceth 
la  the  truth.  True  holineas  is  every  where  the  same;. 
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for  all  the  saints  drhik  into  the  same  spirit;  ami  tlic 
Christian  language,  when  distinctly  heard  will  be 

understood  and  valued  throughout  the  true  catholic 

church.  Casting  ourselves  upon  the  common  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  witnesses  for  God,  we  dare  not  equivocate.- 

However  different  the  several  gifts  of  grace  were,  in 
the  days  of  inspiration,  all  who  received  them  were 
members  of  the  same  body  and  placed  under  the 

same  law  to  preserve  the  oneness  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  whole  body.  The  very  prophets  were  order¬ 
ed  to  prophecy  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith;  for 
there  is,  in  the  communication  of  divine  truth  to  man, 
:i  proportioiv^  which  none,  no,  not  even  under- pre¬ 
tence  of  inspiration,  is  permitted  to  violate.  The 
sacred  writers  prescribed  this  rule  for  themselves: 
for  the  spirit  that  moved  them  is  never  inconsistent. 
The  propJiets  and  the  apostles,  while  giving  us,  in 
the  Bible,  the  history,  and  theory,  and  practice  of  the 
constitution  of  divine  grace,  did  not  so  much  inteml 
to  give  us  a  new  religion^  as  to  guide  us  in  the  belief 
and  the  practice  of  that  which  the  church  before  pos¬ 
sessed;  their  intention,  severally,  was  to  promote  thd 
improvement  of  those  among  whom  they  laboured, 
and  unitedly,  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  explain  and 
settle  by  statute  law,  accessible  to  all  thc  churches, 
ihat  very  religion  which  was  both  revealed  and  be- 
heved  long  before  it  was  written  in  a  book.  Our  re¬ 
ligion  IS  older  than  the  Bible.  The  principles  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  are  eternal  5  and  the  administration 
of  its  blessings  is  more  than  two  thousand  years  be¬ 
fore  Moses.  It  is  this  religion,  under  its  New-Tes- 
tament  administration,  that  has  been  embodied  into 
the  creeds  of  the  several  churches  of  the  reformation, 

'^Rom.  xii.  8.  Whether  the  AvaXoj^  ja  lr)$  signify  the 
system  of  doctrine,  formed  from  the  plainest  portions  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  more  obscure,  or  the  extent  of 
of  the  gifts  of  inspiration  in  any  particular  case,  the  prophets  were 
bound  not  to  surpass  those  limits.  The  principle  is  obvious^ 
The  spirit  of  God  is  never  inconsistent  with  himself:  Truth  is 
always  the  same. 
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ami  ihut  shall  constitute  the  testhaoay  of  the  Evaii- 
{;elical  Witness. 

It  is  required  of  a  witness  tliat  lie  be  explicit.  Thi  -- 
work  is  therefore  intended  to  bring  current  opinions 
and  events  to  the  test,  in  llie  most  plain  and  pointed 
manner.  To  ^he  law  and  to  the  testimony:  if  they 
speak  not  according  to  this  toord,  it  is  because  there  is , 
no  light  in  them.  Avoiding  with  scrupulous  atten¬ 
tion,  whatsoever  is  unkind,  we  shall  admit  nothing 
iicsignedly,  which  may  give  offence  to  the  generation 
of  the  righteous;  nor  shall  we  treat  with  bitterness, 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  believers,  or  unbelievers,  on 
the  earth.  In  order  to  be  pointed  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  being  personal.  A  Magazine  may  be  exten¬ 
sively  liberal  without  indifference  to  orthodoxy;  and 
powerfully  critical  and  argumentative  witliout  wrath 
or  incivility  to  an  opponent.  It  is  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  conduct  such  a  work  as  this,  without  men- 
iioning  names;  and,  as  it  would  be  improper,  were 
it  possible,  it  is  not  at  all  contemplated.  Good  men 
are  connected  with  their  good  deeds  too  intimately 
to  be  separated :  and  though  abstract  doctrines  may 
be  examined  distinctly  from  those  who  teach  them, 
we  cannot  examine  the  tendency  of  events,  or  give 
.their  history,  without  adverting  to  the  agents,  be  they 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  and  the  danger  of 
speaking  honestly  of-men  and  measures:  but  it  must 
be  done.  Principles  never  travel  but  in  company 
with  their  patrons.  However  well  intended  the  max¬ 
im,  “measures,  not  men,”  it  is  far  from  being  a  sound 
maxim  of  policy.  These  things  are  inseparable.  He 
cannot  be  the  friend  of  sound  principles,  in  the  church 
or  in  the  commonwealth,  who  aims  at  the  ruin  of  the 
men  who  are  their  prime  supporters;  nor  can  he  who 
shields  the  heretic  and  circulates  the  heresy,  consis¬ 
tently  claim  the  character  of  a  decided  friend  of  truth. 
Whensoever  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  men  of 
whose  course  we  disapprove,  we  shall  give  them  all 


possible  credit;  and  when  constrained  to  pass  cen¬ 
sure  upon  their  motives,  it  shall  be  done  with  the  scru¬ 
pulous  solemnity  of  the  jury,  who,  in  finding  their 
verdict,  cannot  separate  the  intention  from  the  action. 

It  is  moreover  just,  that  men  who  come  with  their 
assertions  or  their  plans  before  the  public,  should  be 
held  accountable.  The  editor  avows  this  sentiment, 
without  shrinking  from  its  consequences  as  it  regards 
himself.  Our  liberties,  indeed,  whether  civil  or  re¬ 
ligious,  are  insecure,  unless  in  every  case,  responsi¬ 
bility  be  in  proportion  to  influence  in  society.  The 
law  is,  “  let  every  man  prove  his  own  work ;  for  eve¬ 
ry  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden.” 

The  Evangelical  Witness  should  be  impartial-. 
Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  that  our  theo¬ 
logical  opinions  are  not  unsettled,  or  the  course  wdiich 
wc  are  to  follow  undecided.  The  doctrines  and  the 
usages  of  the  purest  churches  of  the  reformation,  are 
our  landmarks :  tlie  Bible  our  only  rule  of  faith  and 
conduct.  Impartiality  does  not  require  indiflTercnce 
to  truth ;  for  such  an  avowal  would  suffice  to  set  aside 
the  testimony  of  any  witness.  His  word  is  of  little 
value  to  the  conviction  or  acquittal  of  an  accused, 
who,  knowing'  the  facts,  has  no  more  feeling  for  the 
injured,  than  for  him  who  inflicted  the  injury.  Thii 
profession,  too,  of  him  who  claims  to  be  of  no  party 
•11  the  church  or  in  the  commonwealth,  if  it  means 
any  thing,  usually  signifies,  that  for  his  owm  part,  he 
is  ready,  without  reciprocity,  to  turn  to  his  purposes 
the  favors  of  every  kind  and  of  any  party  that  may  be 
.induced  to  take  him  up.  This  is  not  the  liberality,  to 
which  w'e  lay  claim.  Embracing  in  cordial  afiection 
all  that  have  the  faith  of  Abel,  of  Abraham,  of  Mo¬ 
ses,  and  of  Paul,  anxious  for  the  overthrow  of  every 
impediment  to  the  universal  extension  of  the  Media¬ 
tor’s  kingdom,  and  seeking  the  incoming  of  the  fiil- 
ness  of  the  Gentiles,  that  the  Jew's  may  again  be  graft¬ 
ed  into  their  own  olive  tree,  and  that  the  church  of 
God  may  be  one  in  all  the  nations,  we  "jirofess  a  cath- 
•jlic  spirit,  without  partiality.  In  doi;i;j  this,  wc  inu't 
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necessarily  disapprove  of  the  sectional  system  of  the 
churches,  and  of  all  treaties  which  guarantee  its  con¬ 
tinuance.  All  schisms  have  originated  in  sin,  and 
have  been  continued  by  a  criminal,  a  temporizing, 

,  and  a  foolish  policy.  Re-union  of  the  scattered 

members  must  be  effected  with ,  repentance  and  re¬ 
formation.  The  question  is  not -who  shall  occupy 
the  proudest  rank  and  enjoy  the  greatest  name,  or 

thow  shall  the  friends  of  this  or  that  man  be  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  allured  and  flattered ;  but,  in  what  manner, 
shall  Christians  be  brought  to  the  unity  of  the  spirit, 

^  and  the  .bonds  of  peace  And'the  treaty  is  not  to  be 

made  on  “the  plain  of  Ono,”  but  at  the  gates  of  Je- 
!  rusalem. 

If,  however,  to  appreciate  sound  doctrine  and  the 
correct  observance  of  divine  ordinances,  wherever 
found ;  if  to  record  important  events,  whoever  are  the 
I  agents ;  if  to  give  due  praise  to  merit,  and  reproof  to 

•  guilt;  if  to  co-operate  with  the  friends  of  truth  and 

righteousness  over  the  earth,  so  as  not  to  conceal  or 
to  reveal  instances  of  laudable  or  criminal  exertion, 
on  account  of  the  sect  to  which  the  individual  may 
happen  to  belong;  if  this  be  impartiality,  then  we  stand  • 
pledged  for  it  before  the  world.  * 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  ^ 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

i 

The  reformation  from  popery,  commencing  in 
Great  Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  reaching  its  best  state  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth,  embraces  a  period  crowded  .with’  ' 
historical  events  of  the  first  importance  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  church,  and  to  the  civil  liberties  and  rights 
of  man.  In  the  providence  of  God,  a  most  intense, 
and  insatiable  curiosity  has  been  lately  awakened  in 
the  British  and  American  public  mind,  relative  to  the-, 
character  of  that  age,  by  a  succession  -  of  fictitious 
tales,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels.-  The  minute  research,  the  powerful  ima-  » 
gination,  and  the  subjects  of  the  author,  together  with 
the  mystery  produced  by  the  concealment  of  his 
name,  have  given  to  his  fictions  an  extent,  and  a  ra-  . 
pidity  of  circulation,  quite  extraordinary.  Yet  he 
caricatures  the  best  characters,  and  flatters  the  worst, 

’  who  made  a  figure,  in  real  life,  during  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and.  political  revolutions  of  the  reformation. 

Facts  are  concealed,  fictions  fabricated,  and  events 
moulded,  by  the  plastic  power  of  his  imagination, 
so  as  to  make  the  most  erroneous  impressions  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  The  most  exalted  devotion,  , 
and  the  most  genuine  patriotism^  are  ,represente.d,.iR  , 
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the  bold  relief  of  his  pencil,  as  fanaticism  and  sedi¬ 
tion.  After  all,  it  is  auspicious  for  the  interests  of 
real  religion,  that  the  attention  of  millions  should  be 
turned  Ijack,  on  a  period  of  the  church’s  history 
fraught  with  instruction.  They  will  learn  the  truth, 
and  tliat  truth  will  have  a  salutary  influence. 

As  we  intend,  in  a  series  of  essays,  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  important 
transactions  of  that  period  of  British  historyj  ^'as 
far  as  regards  the  afiairs  of  the  church,  we  have  se¬ 
lected  the  formation  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  as  a  central  point,  from  which,  when  once 
occupied,  we  may  conduct  the  reader  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  on  excursions  for  collecting  information.  Our 
iacts  shall  be  drawn  from  the  best  authenticated  his¬ 
torical  documents,  of  which,  happily,  there  is  an 
abundance. 

The  assembly  of  divines  that  formed  this  Confes¬ 
sion,  met  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westmin- 
ster-Abby,  on  Saturday,  1st  of  July,  1643,  in  tlie  reign 
of  Charles  I.  That  prince  ascended  the  throne  in 
1625,  with  elevated  notions  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  of  Britain,  inheriting  all  the  despotic  princi-  • 
pies  of  the  house  of  Stewart.  As  compelled  by  a  law 
of  the  kingdom,  he  was  a  Protestant  by  profession, 
while,  if  he  really  had  a  preference  for  any  forrh  of 
religion,  he  w’as  attached  to  Popery.  Destitute,  how¬ 
ever,  of  any  moral  or  religious  principle,  he  knew  no 
value  in  religion,  except  as  it  might  be  rendered  sub¬ 
servient  to  his  high  toned  despotic  maxims.  The 
pure  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith,  drawn  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  been  always  favourable  to 
rationable  liberty,  and  hostile  to  the  tyrannical  rhea- 
sures  of  despotic  princes.  Courting  and  cherishing 
a  spirit  of  liberal  investigation,  that  spirit  boldly  ad¬ 
ventured  to  examine  the  foundation  on  wdiich  civil 
authority  rested,  and  to  question  the  right  of  the  king 
to  rule  without  regard  to  the  Holy  Scrijitiires,  dr  th^ 
consent  of  the  people.:  Arbitrary  and' unrigh'teoo?' 
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measures  were  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  truth 
and  reason.  And  however  familiar  all  this  may  be 
in  this  age,  and  especially  in  the  United  States,  to  ad¬ 
venture  so  far,  in  the  days  of  the  reformation,  was 
the  mark  of  a  daring  and  noble  spirit. 

The  Popish  religion  has  been  always  favorable  to 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance, 
where  “  the  powers  that  be”  could  be  courted  with 
success.  Charles  would  very  naturally  lean  towards 
such  a  religion.  It  favoured  the  high  prerogative 
whichjie  claimed  for  his  crown. 

Henrietta,  his  queen,  w'as  a  bigotted  Papist,  and 
had  great  influence  at  court,  where  she  bestowed  li¬ 
berally  her  favours  on  the  devotees  of  the  Popish 
faith.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  such  creatures,' 
both  in  church  and  state,  as  can  always  be  bought  up 
by  royal  favour  and  bounty,  employed  all  their  efforts 
to  undermine  the  foundations  on  which  the  Protes¬ 
tant  church  was  erected.  To  effect  this  the  maxim 
of  the  crow'n  might  have  been 

“Superos  fiectere  si  nequeo,  Acheronla  movebo.” 

Images,  crucifixes,  and  all  the  trumpery  of  Rome, 
were  reinstated  in  the  churches,  with  as  rapid  a  pro¬ 
gress  as  he  dared  to  adventure  upon.  Evening  lec¬ 
tures  were  prohibited  in  the  churches;  evangelical 
and  faithful  ministers  were  every  where  discounte¬ 
nanced,  and  in  many  instances  compelled  to  desist 
from  preaching.  Archbishop  Abbot,  too  good  a 
man  to  co-operate  with  the  court  in  these  iniquitous’ 
measures,  fell  into  disgrace,  and  his  place  was  filled 
by  Laud,  who  had  been  before  made  chancellor  of 
Oxford  University.  Laud  not  only  seconded,  but’ 
outstripped  the  king  in  the  exercise  of  his  high  pre¬ 
rogative  and  oppression.  The  Arminian  doctrine, 
at  that  time  considered  almost  the  exclusive  proper¬ 
ty  of  Jesuits  and  other  Papists,  was  ’encouraged  by’ 
the  king  and  the  primate.  The  doctrine  of  predes- 
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tination,  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  oth¬ 
er  Calvanistic  tenets,  were  forbidden  to  be  heard 
from  the  pulpits.  Highly  offensive  forms  of  worship, 
and  Popish  ceremonies,  were  ordered  under  pain  of 
the  royal  and  prelatical  displeasure.  A  Book  of  Sports 
upon  the  Lord’s  day,  that  had  been  published  by 
James  VI.  was  reprinted  by  Charles,  and  circulated 
to  encourage  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  Those 
faithful  ministers  who  dared  to  disobey  the  mandates 
of  the  king  or  primate,  were  exposed  to  vexatious 
prosecutions ;  some  were  whipped,  their  ears  cut  off, 
and  their  noses  slit  in  the  pillory.  For  refusing  to 
read  the  Book  of  Sports,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  in  their 
congregations,  as  ordered  by  Laud  and  Charles,  ma¬ 
ny  hundreds  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  fined, 
imprisoned,  or  banished. 

Profligacy  of  manners  prevailed  to  an  alarming  ex¬ 
tent;  theatres,  balls,  revels,  &,c.  were  attended,  in  the 
most  public  manner,  on  the  Sabbath.  The  court  was 
distinguished  in  this  career  of  wickedness.  It  was 
extravagant  and  prodigal.  The  exactions  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  grevious  and  altogether  insupportable.  Dis¬ 
contents,  and  detestation  of  the  court,  prevailed  among 
all  ranks. 

The  parliament  entered  into  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  Two  parliaments  Charles  had  dissolved,  on 
the  grounds  that  instead  of  granting  the  monies  which 
he  demanded,  they  employed  themselves  in  seeking 
a  redress  of  the  greviances  of  the  people.  The  finan¬ 
ces  of  the  crown  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  state 
of  depression  by  the  prodigality  of  the  court,  and  by 
a  disasterous  war  that  the  king  had  waged  against 
Scotland,  he  was  obliged  to  call  another  parliament, 
which  met  it  1640.  It  is  this  parliament  which  has 
been  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain, 
usually  called  the  long  parliameht.  From  their  first 
convocation,  they  evinced  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  more  subservient  to  the  views  of  the  crown  than 
their  predecessors  had  been. 
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As  the  most  violent  oppressions  of  the  people  had- 
been  in  relation  to  the  church,  on  this  quarter  the  com¬ 
mons,  as  the  representatives  of  the'  people,  thought 
themselves  bound  to  interpose  for  their  protection. 
Petitions  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  of 
the  conflicting  religious  parties  were  presented  to  the 
parliament.  They  besought  the  king  to  call  togeth¬ 
er  an  assembly  of  the  most  learned  and  upright  min¬ 
isters  of  England,  of  the  different  denominations„to 
consult  on  the  best  measures  for  advancing  the  moral 
and  religious  interests  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  re¬ 
quest  the  king  perseveringly  refused  to  comply.  At 
length,  dispairing  of  his  concurrence,  the  parliament 
took  measures  for  calling  one  in  their  own  name,  and 
for  that  purpose  they  wrote  letters  to  the  knights  and 
burgesses  of  all  the  counties,  requesting^  lists  of  the 
persons  best  qualified.  From  these  lists  they  select¬ 
ed  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  divines,  to  which 
they  added  ten  lords  and  twenty  commoners,  with- 
equal  privileges  of  debate  and  voting.  Ninety-six 
English  divines  only  attended,  who  were  nearly  all 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  the  Episcopalians 
who  had  been  invited,  refused  to  go  into  the  mea¬ 
sure.  The  Reverend  Messrs.  Alexander  Hender¬ 
son,  George  Gillespie,  Samuel  Rutherford,  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Baillic,  and  Ruling  Elders  Lord  Maitland,  the 
Eaid  of  Lowden,  and  Archibald  Jonston,  were  sent  as 
commissioners  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and,  after  considerable  discussion, 
were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  W estminster  Assembly 
as  commissioners  representing  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

It  would  be  folly  to  question  that  the  best  learning 
and  talent  of  England  and  Scotland  were  selected  to 
form  this  assembly  of  divines.  ,  The  members  of  par¬ 
liament  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information, 
and  they  had  every  inducement  to  select  the  rarest  ta¬ 
lent  of  the  kingdom.  In  a  business  of  so  great  mag¬ 
nitude,  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  would 
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•not  fail  to  put  into  requisition  the  best  intellect  at 
their  command.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  was 
after  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  has  been 
called  the  golden  age  of  British  literature.  The  sem¬ 
inaries  of  learning  in  England  and  Scctland  were  at 
this  period  in  a  most  nourishing  condition.  More  vari¬ 
ous  and  profound  learning  was  cultivated  at  that  time  in 
the  British  universities,  than  in  those  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion.  The  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
had  generally  availed  themselves  of  all  the  aid  which 
such  institutions  could  afford  in  the  culture  of  mind. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  men  of  profound  eru¬ 
dition — men  who  laid  under  contribution  all  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  ancient  and  modern  liteiature  for  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  originals  of 
which  they  were  deeply  versed.  To  say  that  few 
men  of  any  age  have  equalled  the  great  majority  of 
that  venerable  body  of  men,  is  not  saying  too  much. 
Dr.  Twisse,  the  prolocutor,  after  having  gone  through 
the  usual  course  of  study  at  Westminster  School,  at 
the  age  of  18  entered  Oxford  College,  where  he  pro¬ 
secuted,  with  intense  application,  his  studies  for  six¬ 
teen  years  together,  before  he  was  licenced  to  preach 
.•the  Gospel.  Dr.  Chatnbers  entered  the  same  col¬ 
lege  at  15  years  of  age,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
nine  years.  Dr.  Conant  spent  sixteen  years  in  close 
study  in  the  same  celebrated  seat  of  learning.  While 
at  college  he  was  so  familiar  in  the  Greek  language 
that  he  could  manage  a  debate  in  it  with  fluency. 
Some  of  the  members  read  the  Greek  Testament, 
throughout,  once  every  two  weeks.  These  we  men¬ 
tion  as  specimens  of  that  assembly. 

But  what  is  more  important  than  all  these  splendid 
literary  attainments,  they  were  not  less  distinguished 
for  their  great  piety,  zeal,  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  godliness.  There  were  few  of  them  who 
.  did  not,  either  before  or  after  the  sessions  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly,  sacrifice  almost  every  earthly  com¬ 
fort,  rather  than  defile  their  consciences  by  comply- 
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*hg  with  tl>e  iniquitous  demand  of  men  in  power. 
Many  of  them  were  compelled  to  wander  in  sheep¬ 
skins,  in  dens,  and  in  caves  of  the  mountains,  by  mer¬ 
ciless  persecutions'  They  were  men  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy.  Besides  all  their  attainments 
in  learning  and  piety,  they  had  an  opportunity  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  formulas  of  sound  doctidne  which 
had  been  previously  composed  in  other  branches  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  They  had  the  advantage  of 
consulting  the  Heidelburgh  Catechism,  the  German, 
the  Gallic,  the  Ausburgh,  and  the  Scottish  Confes¬ 
sions  of  Faith;  also,  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Confession  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  Most  of  these  instruments  had  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  combined  learning  and  piety  of  the  greatest 
Sind  best  of  men  of  that  wonderful  age,  in  the  various 
nations,  in  which  Protestants  churches  had  been  orga¬ 
nized.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  such  com¬ 
bination  of  the  literature  and  godliness  of  many 'illus¬ 
trious  ornaments  of  the  church,  occurs  in  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  iha  authors  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

The  Arminian  errors,  so  called  from  James  Arrai- 
nius,  tlie  reviver  of  the  ancient  Peligian  heresy,  had 
been  the  cause  of  great  disturbances  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland.  The  head  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  convened  by  invitation  an  assembly  of  divines 
in  order  to  devise  measures  for  the  removal  of  the 
causes  of  ecclesiastical  faction,  which  had  exte.nded 
tUeir  influence  to  political  affairs.  This  assembly, 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
convened  at  Dort,  and  was  organized,  November  18, 
1G16.  The)  most  eminent  divines  of  Holland,  and 
delegates  from  Great  Britain,  from  Gen6va,  from  the 
Low  Countries,  ffroin  the  French  Belgic  Provinces, 
from  the  Palatinate,  from  Hesse,  and  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  composed  this  Synod.  All  the  subjects  of  de¬ 
bate  between  the  Calvanists  and  Arminians,  were  dfs- 
cussed  at  great  length,  and  with  such  discrimihatiem^ 
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as  might  have  been  looked  for  in  such  an  assembly, 
composed  of  the  first  men,  selected  from  so  many 
enlightened  countries.  ^ 

The  Confession  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  an  instru¬ 
ment  iTorthy  of  the  men  who  composed  it,  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  labours.  With  this  invaluable  digest  of 
Gospel  truth,  and  with  the  discussions  at  its  forma¬ 
tion,  the  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  must 
have  been  well  acquainted.* 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of.  the  Assem¬ 
bly  every  member  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow, 
or  oath,  “that  he  should  maintain  no  doctrine  but 
what  he  believed  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  nothing  in  points  of  discipline  but  what  he  believ¬ 
ed  to  be  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  his  church.”  Every  iMonday  morning 
of  their  session  the  vow  was  read  over  in  their  hear¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  they  had  arranged  the  order  of  their 
proceedings,  they  petitioned  parliament  to  appoint  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  divine  direction.  Their 
time  was  wholly  occupied  in  the  great  w’ork  in  which 
they  were  engaged :  in  study,  in  preaching,  and  praj'’- 
er.  They  were  sober  and  grave  in  their  deportment, 
as  men  whose  souls  are  impressed  with  the  solemn 
realities  of  divine  things. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  After  re¬ 
vising  them  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  new  Confession 
of  Faith,  to  the  composition  of  which  they  applied), 
themselves  with  assiduity. 

*  The  Confession  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  is,  at  the  present  time, 
the  bond  of  ecclesiastical  union,  and  one  of  the  terms  of  com¬ 
munion  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  a  large  and  respecta¬ 
ble  branch  of  the  church  in  the  United  States.  Very  consider¬ 
able  and  spirited  elforts  are  now  making,  by  the  leading  men  iir 
that  church,  for  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  truthf, 
as  contained  in  the  Confession  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  their- members.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  a  Missionary  Society  lately  organized  in  the  city  ok 
New-York.  Its  objects  will  be  more  fully  understood  by  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  signed  by  the  Rev.  Pascal  N.  Strong,  recording  secretary- 
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While  employed  in  the  great  work  of  forming  a 
Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms,  a  Form  of  Church 
Government,  and  a  Directory  for  Worship,  the  mem¬ 
bers  often  employed  their  pens  in  the  defence  of  the 
truth,  preached  frequently  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
in  its  vicinity,  and  before  parliament.  The  majority 
of  the  house  of  commons  were  friends  to  religion. 
There  was  a  monthly  fast,  observed  by  themselves 
and  others,  at  their  recommendation.  Wherever  their 
influence  extended,  there  was  an  improvement  in  pub¬ 
lic  morals,  and  the  duties  of  religion  were  attended  to 
with  increasing  punctuality.  The  churches  of  Lon¬ 
don  were  crowded  with  hearers  listening  attentively 
to  learned,  able,  devout,  and  faithful  ministers.  The 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  was  observed  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  by  all  ranks.  Family  worship  was 
practised  so  extensively  that,  at  the  common  hours  of 
family  devotion,  few  persons  were  seen  abroad,  and 
nothing  heard  but  the  sound  of  praise  and  prayer,  in 
almost  every  house  along  the  streets. 

A  similar  reformation  was  extensively  effected  in 
those  towns  and  country  places  where  the  measures 
of  parliament  were  approved  and  their  influence  felt. 
Their  army,  which  had  taken  the  field  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  the  nation,  against  that  of  the  king  em¬ 
ployed  to  crush  them,  was  supplied  with  able  and 
faithful  preachers.  The  parliamentary  army,  who 
fought  for  religion  and  liberty,  depended  on  the 
God  of  Battles.  Prayer  and  praise  were  as  common 
in  the  camp  as  in  the  city  of  London.  Such  a  par¬ 
liament,  and  such  an  army,  presented  a  glorious  spec¬ 
tacle  to  the  nations,  and  an  illustrious  example  for 
them  to  imitate.  The  votaries  of  superstition,  vice,, 
and  tyranny,  were  active  in  -opposition  to  them  from 
the  very  commencement  of  their  praiseworthy  labours. 
A  Popish  plot,  having  for  its  object  their  assassination, 
was  discovered  in  1642.  Popish  powers  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  were  excited  against  them,  by  which  their  per¬ 
sons,  their  liberty,  and  religion,  were  put  in  jeopardy  - 
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'I’o  inspire  mutual  confidence  in  one  another  in  walk- 
ins'  in  tlie  wavs  of  riiiliteousness,  followins;  the  exam- 
pie  of  the  people  of  God  ialhe  days  of  old,  they  en¬ 
tered  into  a  solemn  covenant  to  adhere  to  the  true 
Protestant  religion,  and  maintain  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  against  every  enemy. 

That  the  dangers  which  they  apprehended  were  re¬ 
al,  the  scenes  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  exhibited  in 
Ireland,  afford  fearful  testimony.  The  Papists  in  that 
island,  countenanced  by  Charles  and  Henrietta,  mas¬ 
sacred  in  cold  blood,  and  in  forms  the  most  shocking 
to  humanity,  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
Protestants,  in  a  short  time;  Shall  those  wlio  con¬ 
sign  a  common  murderer  to  the  gallows,  w  ithout  com¬ 
plaint,  mourn  tjiat  Charles  and  Land,  who  had  been 
ibr  years  tlie  wasters  of  the  heritage  of  God,  were  con¬ 
signed  to  the  block?  ‘*He  that  sheddeth  man’s  blood,, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.” 

It  was  in  these  '■Hroublous  times'’’  that  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  divines  atAV’estminsterwere  employed  in  build¬ 
ing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  J’our  years  they  were 
employed.  i*t  forming  that  imperishable  monument  of 
divine  truth,  and  church  order,  contained  in  the  V/est- 
nnnster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  Catechism, 
and  the  .Shorter,  the  Directory  for  Worship,  and  Form- 
of  Church  Government.  While  engaged  in  these  la¬ 
bours,  they  formed  that  celebrated  instrument  known 
by  the  name  of  “The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,” 
embracing  the  three  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,^ 
and  Ireland.  In  its  general  outline,  it  was  not  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  had  been  sworn  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  in  1G42.  On  tlie  25th  of  September,  1643, 
the  parliament,  with  the  assmebly  of  divines,  met  in 
^Margaret’s  church,  Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  this  solemn  engagement.  The  Rev. 
Philip  Nye,  a  member  of  the  assembly,  and  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Henderson,  one  of  the  commissioners  from 
Scotland  were  appointed  to  deliver  addresses.  .  Mr.. 
fiye  spoke  first.  He  explains  the  object  to  be  the 
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surrendering  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  God,  by  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  this 
cheering  theme  that  great  man  breaks  forth  in  the 
richest  strain  of  divine  eloquence,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  almost  two  centuries,  rouses  every  sentiment 
of  the  soul.  He  was  followed  bv  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  displayed  the  elev  ation  of  thought,  the  ardour  of 
devotion,  and  the  love  of  truth,  that  have  distinguish¬ 
ed  the  great  and  good  men  of  Scotland.  As  these 
addresses  have  been  preserved  we  shall,  perhaps, 
•give  them  both  entire  hereafter.  With  uplifted  hands  < 
divines  and  statesmen,  the  most  illustrious  of  that,  or 
almost  any  age,  entered  into  solemn  covenant  with 
the  God  of  Heaven,  as  the  voluntary  subjects  of  Mes¬ 
siah,  “the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Lord  of  lords,” 
and  then  proceeded  to  subscribe  the  instrument  with 
their  own  hands.  So  will  all  the  nations  do,  when 
“  the  kingdoms  shall  assemble  to  praise  the  Highest 
Lord.”  .  • 

Lmder  the  solemn  sanction  of  such  oaths,  the  par¬ 
liament  proceeded  in  the  work  of  reforming  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  assembly  of  divines  in  building  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  Those  men,  and  others  who  follow  their 
footsteps,  are  the  people  who  are  denominated  Cov¬ 
enanters,  in  the  VVaverley  Novels. 

When  their  formularies  of  doctrine,  and  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  order  were  completed,  they  were  presented 
by  the  assembly  to  the  parliament,  by  whom  they 
were  accepted.  They  were  also  received  by  the  As- 
semblv  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  All  enliahtened 
and  orthodox  Protestants,  who  have  studied  them, 
admit,  that  so  luminous  a  digest  of  the  truth  and  or¬ 
der  of  the  church,  was  not  exhibited  by  any  other 
body  of  divines  in  the  glorious  period  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  Without  alteration,  they  form  the  creed  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churcii  in  Britain  and 
America. 
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JS'cw-York,  May  10,  1822'. 

Dear  Sir — 

Yesterday  was  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Amer>- 
ican  Bible  Society  celebrated  in  this  city.  At  9  A- 
M.  the  officers  of  the  institution  assembled  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  New-York  Institution,  to  receive 
delegates,  and  officers  of  the  auxiliary  societies,  and 
to  make  other  arrangements  for  the  orderly  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  day.  The  supreme  court  of  the  state,  now 
in  session,  was  adjourned  at  an  early  hour,  and  the 
judges  were  received  by  the  officers,  in  the  hall,  and 
places  assigned  them  in  the  procession.  Many  cler¬ 
gymen  from  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  from  remote 
sections  of  the  union,  and  other  distinguished  individu¬ 
als  took  tlieir  seats  among  the  managers.  Many  hoary 
headed  and  venerable  men,  well  known  both  in  the 
church  and  state,  and  numerous  young  men  just  rising 
into  notice,  as  professional"  characters :  in  all,  so  nu¬ 
merous  as  to  crowd  a  large  hall,  were  assembled  as 
the  common  friends  of  the  Bible  cause,  to  hear  of  its 
glorious  triumphs,  and  pledge  themselves  for  its  sup¬ 
port.  Though  the  greater  part  of  them  were  stran¬ 
gers  to  one  another,  yet  the  fact  of  their  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  diflusion  of  the  word  of  God  seemed  to 
create,  without  the  formalities  of  introduction,  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  to  inspire  a  mutual  confidence.  Nev¬ 
er  before,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  there  been 
so  numerous  and  so  respectable  an  assemblage  drawn 
together  in  this  great  cause. 

A  little  before  10,  the  procession  moved  to  the 
City  Hotel,  where  the  committee  of  arrangement 
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had  provided  a  platform,  in  a  large  room  capable  of 
containing  more  than  1000  people.  Though  the 
meeting  was  opened  at  an  hour  when  men  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  most  occupied,  yet  the  room  was  soon  crowd¬ 
ed  to  overflowing.  One  half,  at  least,  of  the  specta¬ 
tors  were  ladies,  who,  to  their  honour  be  it  recorded, 
have  gained  to  themselves  great  distinction,  by  their 
ardent  zeal  in  this  good  work. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  John  Jay, 
General  Matthew  Clarkson  presided,  supported  by 
Richard  Varick,  and  John  Bolton,  Esqs.  After  the 
reading  of  the  lx.  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  by  a  reverend 
Pastor  of  the  Moravian  church,  Peter  A.  Jay,  Esq. 
read  an  address  from  the  president,  expressing  his 
high  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  by  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause.  The  president  is 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Wm.  A.  Wool- 
sey.  Esq.  treasurer  of  the  society,  read  the  report  of 
that  department,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  net 
receipts  of  the  institution,  for  the  past  year,  amount¬ 
ed  to  nearly  $40,000. 

The  annual  report  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
VVoodhull,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  congrega¬ 
tion,  of  Brooklyn:  Mr.  Woodhull  is  secretary  for  do¬ 
mestic  correspondence.  He  was  the  writer  of  the  re¬ 
port,  and  occupied  one  hour  in  reading  it.  A  more 
interesting  historical  document  has  rarely  been  com¬ 
piled.  The  facts  were  happily  arranged,  and  per¬ 
spicuously  exhibited,  and  the  tone  of  thought  and  sen¬ 
timent,  as  well  as  the  style  of  composition,  displayed 
no  common  degree  of  eloquence.  But  who  would 
not  be  eloquent,  with  such  facts  as  employed  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Woodhull  ?  The  report  will  be  printed,  and  I 
hope  you  will  encourage  all  your  friends  to  read  it 
themselves,  and  recite  the  facts  which  it  records  to 
their  children.  But  1  must  not  indulge  in  eulogy, 
however  well  merited,  or  where  wo^ild  my  letter  end? 
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The  report  stales,  tliat  during  the  sixth  year  of  the 
labours  of  the  society  there  were  printed  of 

English  Bibles,  ------  15,625  ‘ 

English  Testaments,  -  17,500 

Spanish  Testaments,  -  -  -  -  3,250 

(ierihanJiibles,  purchased,  -  -  250 


36,625 

\Vhich  added  to  the  numbers  in  the 

last  report,-  -----  235,552 

Make  a  total  of  ------  272,177 

Bibles,  Testaments,  and  parts  of  the  latter,  printed, 
or  obtained  for  circulation,  during  the  first  six  years 
of  the  institution.  During  the  last  year  there  were 
Issued  of  Bibles,  New  Testaments,  and  parts  of  the 
latter,  53,470,  which,  added  to  its  former  issues,  make 
a  total  of  193,818  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

The  number  of  auxiliaries  added  during  the  last 
year  was  60,  and  the  whole  number  is  301,  more  than 
double  the  additions,  of  any  former  year.  It  farther 
records  the  cheering  fact,  that  notwithstanding,  the 
pecuniary  pressure  of  the  times,  the  revenues  have 
greatly  augmented  during  the  sixth  year.  The  ex-^ 
tension  and  multiplication  of  Bible  societies,  in  the 
four  (juarters  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  most  remote 
Islands  of  the  ocean,  have  latterly  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Kings,  emperours,  nobles, 
and  peasants,  are  in  many  lands  pressing  into  the 
work,  and  eager  who  shall  be  foremost  in  the  cause. 
The  energy  of  that  Almighty  Providence,  who  has 
the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand,  and  turneth  them 
w  hitliersoever  he  w  ill,  as  the  rivers  of  w  ater,  has  been 
put  forth  among  the  nations,  to  honour  the  Word  of 
(Jod.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
liates,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schaeffer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  R.  B. 
E.  M’Leod,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wat- 
lerinan,  H.  Ketchem,  Esq.  the  Rev.  Mr.  De  Witt, 
c.4?d  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sommers.  I  liad  intended  to  give 
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a  short  outline  of  these  addresses,  but  you  have. ere 
this  seen  them  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  which  will 
diffuse  them  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Unions 
More  than  four  hours  the  large  concourse  of  specta¬ 
tors  waited  patiently,  till  the  exercises  were  brought 
to  a  close.  It  was  a  grand  and  imposing  spectacle, 
calculated  to  awaken  the  noblest  emotions.  The 
numbers  engaged  in  the  active  operations  of  this 
great  institution,  and  its  auxiliaries,  are  prodigious. 
Allowing  twelve  officers  to  each  auxiliary,  which  is  a 
low  estimate,  the  whole  number  will  be  3,612,  which, 
with  those  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  and 
others,  not  auxiliary  to  this  society,  together  with  the 
officers  of  the  Episcopal  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  So¬ 
ciety,  must  make  a  total  of  not  less  than  4,000 — a 
great  army. 

You  see  I  have  taken  into  the  estimate  the  officers 
of  the  society  in  a  part  of  the  Episcopal  church  that 
connects  the  Prayer  Book  of  that  church  with  their 
Bible  operations.  Though  I  disapprove  of  the  poli¬ 
cy  as  unwise,  and  illiberal,  yet,  they  are  employed  in 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible.  Extensive  as  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  American  Bible  Society  are,  it  is  encou¬ 
raging  to  know  that  they  are  but  a  mite  compared 
with  what  may  be  raised  in  the  United  States,  when 
the  minds  of  all  shall  be  made  willing.  Our  popula¬ 
tion  is  not  much  different  from  10,000,000,  and  one 
cent  a  year,  to  each  individual,  would  amount  to 
$100,000.  The  session  of  the  congress  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  during  the  last  winter,  has  cost  tlie  nation 
double  that  sum.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  school,  at  West  Point,  are  about  $100,000,  paid 
by  the  nation. 

The  amount  of  g<^d  actually  accomplished  by  the 
labours  of  Bible  societies,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  word  of  God  is  made,  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power 
of  God  to  the  salvation  of  sinners.  This  heavenly 
record  of  the  will  of  God,  of  the  redemption  of  sin- 
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sinners,  by  the  precious 'blood  of  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  will  not  be  circulated  in  vain.  The  awakening 
of  the  attention  of  many  millions  to  this  book,  will 
not  be  in  vain.  The  abashing  of  infidelity,  and  stop¬ 
ping  the  mouths  of  adversaries,  will  not  be  in  vain. 
It  is  the  work  of  God’s  Providence — it  is  a  great 
work — and  he  surely  intends  to  accomplish  by  it  a 
great  object. 

Our  object,  you  know,  is  to  see  the  Holy  Scriptures 
applied  as  “the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners,”  in 
the  church,  and  in  regulating  the  civil  policy  of  the 
nations.  Our  desires  are  to  see  all  nations,  all  prince¬ 
ly  thrones,  all  legislatures,  bow  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  God  man.  Mediator,  whose  mediatorai 
empire  ruleth  over  all,  to  him  who  is  higher  than  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  We  call  upon  the  kings  of  the 
earth  to  submit,  by  walking  according  to  the  laws  of 
God  recorded  in  the  Bible.  For  this  purpose  our 
ancestors  in  Great  Britain,  shed,  many  of  them,  their 
blood.  While  for  our  own  salvation  we  look  to  the 
blood  of  the  Saviour,  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  we 
would  see  all  men  honour  the  Son,  in  his  kingdom, 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  Such  claims  the 
Bible  sets  up  for  God  manifested  in  our  nature ;  they 
are  spread  over  the  iyhole  surface  of  that  blessed 
book,  and  cannot  be  overlooked  or  misunderstood  by 
any  attentive  or  sensible  reader.  The  amazing  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
reading  of  them  by  so  many  millions,  will,  ere  long, 
imbue  the  minds  of  the  nations  with  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  national  submission,  as  well  as  personal, 
to  Messiah :  and  that  sentiment  will  excite  action — 
action  as  powerful  and  irresistable  as  that  which  is 
now  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  letter.  •  God 
who  has  begun  the  work  of  magnifying  his  word,  will 
carry  it  on  to  perfection — carry  it  on  till  “  all  kings 
shall  bow  down  before  him,  and  all  nations  serve 
him”— ‘till  “  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of 
the  Lord” — ^till  “  the  walls  of  Zion  be  made  salvation* 
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and  all  her  gates  praise, — her  windows  of  agates^her 
gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  her  borders  pleasant 
stones” — till — but  I  must  stop;  my  letter  has  extend¬ 
ed  to  an  unwarrantable  length,  I  add,  only,  that 
I  am  truly  yours, 

D.  H. 
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The  North  American  Review,  a  quarterly  journal 
edited  at  Boston  with  very  considerable  taste  and  ta¬ 
lents,  has  obtained  an  extensive  circulation,  and  high 
literary  reputation.  The  editors  profess  to  cultivate 
literature  only  by  their  pages.  They  are,  however, 
Unitarians,  alias  Socinians  or  Arians.  The  princi¬ 
pal  editor  is  understood  to  be  a  preacher  and  a  pro* 
lessor  in  Cambridge  University,  Whatever  appears  ' 
in  that  Review  may  be  ascribed  to  Unitarians. 

Christians  have  long  charged  these  heretics  with 
inclining  at  least  to  infidelity..  In  one  of  their  num¬ 
bers  there  is  a  laboured  eulogy  on  Voltaire,  as  one  of 
the  first  literary  luminaries  of  his  own,  or  almost  any 
other  age.  In  the  number  of  April,  of  the  present 
year,  the  following  doctrine  is  recorded:  “It  is  true 
our  school  boys,  although  it  is  happily  not  so  much 
the  fashion  as  formerly,  no  sooner  have  committed 
their  grammars,  than  they  begin  the  acquisition  of  the 
language  of  Demosthenes,  by  being  introduced  to  the 
Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament.  But  precedent 
cannot  sanctify  error,  nor  supersede  the  authority  of 
'  facts,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  a  mista¬ 
ken  course  of  education,  which  is  bad  enough  in  it¬ 
self,  will  ever  communicate  the  purity  of  Athens,  tb  , 
the  written  or  spoken. speech  of  Gallilee.”  This  is' 
not  the  first  lime  that  the  speech  of  Gallilee  has  been 
reproached.  At  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  Peter’s 
speech  of  Gallilep  bewrayed  him.  These  reviewers 
are  attacking  an  ancient  “fashion”  of  New-England, 
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Ae  commencement  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  in  that  of  the  New  Testament — nay,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  all  Protestant  seminaries.  In  New-England, 
it  has  long  been  a  most  laudable  fashion  for  the  learn¬ 
er  to  read  the  whole  of  tire  Greek  New  Testament. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Unitarian  gentlemen  are  hap¬ 
pily  rooting  out  this  fashionable  error.  Do  they  re¬ 
ally  think  the  Hebrew  idioms  of  the  New  Testament 
spoil  either  the  force  or  beauty  of  the  thought,  or  of 
the  expression.  But  then  the  Holy  Ghost  has  not 
expressed  the  truth  exactly  by  such  turns  of  expres¬ 
sion  as  the  heathen  orator :  and  as  Demosthenes  is 
the  prototype  of  all  purity  of  diction,  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament  must  be  condemned  as  a  barba- 
rious  Gallilean  dialect.  This  will  not  do  in  the  age 
of  Bible  Societies.  Should  we  even  admit  that 
it  has  not  so  much  of  the  ((o(pta  Xoys*  wisdom  of 
speech,  is  it  the  less  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
youthful  disciple !  Many  an  excellent,  accomplished, 
and  virtuous  woman,  is  not  so  elegantly  attired;  as  fe¬ 
males  of  a  very  different  character.  But  “  Athenean 
purity this  is  the  highest  pursuit  in  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guage.  O  shame!  where  is  thy  blush.  But  who 
will  convince  us  that  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  are  less  elegant  than  the  Attic  idioms.^  ' 
Were  the  whole  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  sub¬ 
stituted  in  our  schools  for  much  heathen  trash,  we 
should  reasonably  hope  for  less  unsanctified  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  world.  On  this  subject  we  intend  to  en¬ 
large  somewhat  in  a  future  number. 

*Cor.  i.  17. 


CRITICISM  ON  ROMANS,  VIII.  18 - 23. 

NO.  I, 

The  salvation  of  the  saints,  through  union  with 
Jheir  spiritual  bead,  is  the  subject  of  which  this  chap- 
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ler  treats.  The  first  verse  affirms  the  adjudication  to 
eternal  life  of  all  who  are  really  in  Christ;  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  verses  triumphantly  proclaim  the  impossibil* 
ity  of  separating  a  believer  from  the  love  of  God. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  indeed,  this  is  a  chap* 
ter  of  theology,  in  which  we  have  a  specimen  of  o 
powerful  argumentative  discussion. 

The  argument,  too,  close  and  conclusive  as  it  is 
throughout,  is  vastly  comprehensive.  The  graces, 
the  trials,  the  promises,  the.  duties,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  children  of  God,  are  aptly  and  elegantly., 
interwoven  with  the  reasonings  of  the  sacred  writer, 
as  motives  to  our  perseverance  in  godliness,  while  im¬ 
parting  an  assurance  that  our  labours  shall  not  be  in 
vain  in  the  Lord.  With  a  grandeur  of  conception, 
which  does  not  detract  from  its  accuracy,  the  eloquent 
apostle  puts  the  universe  under  contribution  to  his  ar¬ 
gument.  Tribulation,  persecution,  famine,  death, 
life,  angels,  things  present,  things  to  come:  the- whole 
creation  furnishes  him  wdth  illustrations  of  the  truths 
he  inculcates. 

■  The  obvious  design  of  that  section  of  the  chapter, 
which  has  been  read,  is  to  set  forth  the  magnificence 
of  the  celestial  state,  preparatory  to  the  demonstration 
of  its  certainty  which  immediately  follows,  and  for  en¬ 
couragement  under  the  sufferings  previously  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  a  part  of  our  communion  with  Christ  in  the 
present  life.  ^  children,  then  heirs  ;  heirs  of  God, 
and  joint  heirs  loith  Christ:  if  so  he  that  vye  suffer  with 
him,  that  we  may  he  also  glorified  together.  To  raise 
in  our  estimation,  and  present  to  our  hopes,  that  glo¬ 
ry  w'ith  which  the  sufferings  of  life  bear  no  compari- 
■  son,  the  inspired  writer  urges  three  distinct  conside-i 
rations — the  whole  creaUon  waits  in  earnest  expecta¬ 
tion  of  witnessing  it;  the  creature  itself  generally 
shall  have  a  share  in  it;  and  all  who  have  the  first 
fruits  of  the  spirit  of  God  anticipate  with  eagerness 
the  splendours  of  their  public  adoption  at  the  resuPr 
reclion  of  the  body. 
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^  The  force  of  these  several  considerations  will  be- 
more  clearly  perceived  after  a  critical  examination  of 
the  whole  paragraph. 

f^erse  18,  reads  in  our  translation,  thus,  “For  I 
reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall 
be  revealed  in  us.”  The  version  is  faithful  to  the 
original.  The  apostle  Paul  reckons^  the  subject  un¬ 
der  calculation,  is  presentsM^enng’in  comparison  with 
future  glory — even  that  glory  which  shall  be  revealed 
in  us,  in  all  the  saints,  himself,  and  the  beloved  of  God, 
called  saints,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  letter,  includ¬ 
ed;  and  the  result  is,  although  the  words  employ  a 
negative,  a  positive  affirmation,  that  there  is  no  pro¬ 
portion.  Never  ending  possession  of  complete  feli¬ 
city  beyond  comparison  transcends  temporary  and 
partial  pain  however  acute.  This  result  will  not  bo 
disputed.  For  although  sinners  are  unwilling  to  suf¬ 
fer  on  account  of  religion,  no  man  can  deny  as  a  spe¬ 
culative  truth,  that  finite  pain  ought  not  to  be  com- 
.  pared  with  infinite  pleasure,  so  as  to  shun  the  former 
at  the  expense  of  forfeiting  the  latter. 

Aoyi^ojuu**,  is  properly  rendered,  I  reckon.  The  verb- 
conveys  the  idea  of  reasoning,  or  calculating,  so  as  to 
come  to  a  decision  according  to  truth.  For  such  a 
calculation  as  that  of  which  we  have  the  result,  no 
man  was  ever  better  qualified  than  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  Guided  infallibly  in  judgment,  like  other 
inspired  writers,  he  had,  moreover,,  in  a  greater  mea¬ 
sure  than  his  fellow  labourers,  the  lights  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  diversified  experience.  No  man  ever  had., 
endured  more  various,  continued,  and  intense  suffer¬ 
ings  for  religion  than  he ;  and,  being  caught  up  to  the 
third  heavens,  at  an  early  period  of  his  ministry,  he 
had  a  peculiar  vision  eff  the  glory  of  the  world  to 
come.  He  does  not,  however,  in  this  {dace,  speak  of 
the  splendours  of  the  upper  palace  as  a  place  of  re¬ 
sidence,  of  the  dignity  of  its  angelic  inhabitants,  or  of 

th^  giory  of  the  Godheadt  but  of.  the  perfection- aod 
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blessedness  of  the  saints  themselves — 7>)v  •juisXXouo’a\/ 
5o|av  Sis  riaug  a'ToxaXuipdijvai.  With  this  object  in  view: 
the  glory  of  the  saints  to  be  revealed  at  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  body — he  gives,  as  an  evidence  of  its  mag¬ 
nificence,  the  assertion. 

V^erse  19.  “  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  crea¬ 
ture  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.” 

The  riiMxs  of  the  18th  verse  identifies  with  the  liiuv 
of  this,  and  both  with  the  lima  xou  xX»)eovo(jio»  of  the  17th 
verse.  All  the  expressions  point  out  the  saints  as- 
joint  heirs  with  Christ;  and  the  glory  to  be  revealed 
in  them  is,  in  fact,  their  manifestation  at  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  as  the  sons  of  God.  The  A»|av  airwoik\;(f6%vai  is 
is  the  very  moxaK'o-^n  for  which  the  creature  waits  in 
expectation.  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God}  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
he:  but  we  knote  that  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  That  w&may  - 
be  glorified  together — <f\j\/5o^a(ihu(f.sv.  For  this  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  saints,  in  conjunction  with  their  Lord,. 
who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fash¬ 
ioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body,  it  is,  that  the  crea¬ 
ture  waiteth — A'^oxa^aiioxia  xlvtsug  aKix6r)(f\m. 

The  expression  is  of  the  most  forcible  kind.  Ex^c- 
XofAtti,  itself,  is  to  look  out  for  an  expected  object,  and' 
the  preposition  airo  increases  the  intensity  of  the  ex¬ 
pectation.  Airoxa^a^oxia  is  a  stretching  out  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  and  the  joints  in  order  to  elevate  the  head  in 
expectation  of  a  desired  object.  The  verb  and  the 
noun  together  give  an  idea  of  the  highest  possible  de¬ 
gree  of  anxious  expectation.  It  is  affirmed  in  this 
case  of  the  creature  in  relation  to  the  glory  of  the 
saints.  Ins  xlntsug.  The.  sam.e  word  occurs  in  the  nom¬ 
inative  case. 

Verse  29.  “For  the  creature  tvas  made  subject  to 
vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  hath 
subjected  the  same  -in  hope.”  KlKfts  is  from  K7i^w, 
which  signifies  to  make  or  create,  .and  denotes  tha^ 
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which  is  made,  constituted,  or  created,  by  God  or 
man.  The  radical  idea  is  fairly  given  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  before  us,  the  creature:  leaving  the  context,  as  is 
the  case  vvitli  almost  all  general  terms,  to  explain  the 
particular  sense  in  which  it  is  used  at  the  time.  It  is 
affirmed  of  this  Klitfif  that  it  is  involuntarily  subjected 
to  vanity ;  even  the  same  Klitfij  that  waiteth  with  anx¬ 
iety  for  the  -display  of  future  glory  in  the  saints :  and 
the  subjection  is  given  as  a  reason  for  that  expecta¬ 
tion — Trj  (jwtTftioTijTt  uflreTayr).  It  is  a  subjection  to 
crime,  to  misery,  and  to  unprofitable  pains:  a  reluc¬ 
tant  subjection,  effected  by  compulsion — oup(  sxstfa. 
There  is  no  motive  why  the  creature  itself  should 
will  subjection  to  misery;  but  there  is  a  motive  to  in- 
fluenefe  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same — aXXa  dia 
7ov  uflroTalavlo.  That  motive  is  hope — S't'sXtiSi.  The 
suffering  is  with  reluctance,  and  under  it  the  creature 
is  subdued — -jirslafri.  But  he  who  inflicts  the  suffer¬ 
ing  acts  voluntarily  and  in  hope — ot30Tafav7a. 

Eir'£X-oi5i  is,  by  many  commentators,  separated  from 
this  verse,  and  rendered  the  commencement  of  the 
succeeding;  and  the  following  o7)  instead  of  being  ren¬ 
dered,  as  in  our  version,  because,  is  translated  that.  . 
To  this  collocation  and  translation  I  confess  there  is 
no  grammatical  impediment;  but  there  certainly  is  a 
logical  objection  to  the  alteration,  and  there  is  no 
grammatical  necessity  for  its  adoption.  If,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  and  as  the  text  affirms,  one  reason 
of  the  creature’s  anxiety  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God  is  its  painful  and  involuntary  subjection, 

1  cannot  perceive  the  propriety  .of  making  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  future  deliverance  the  motive  for  effecting  tliat 
subjection.  No  tyrant  enslaves  from  the  hope  that 
his  victim  shall  be  delivered.'  This  criticism,  too, 
not  only  represents  God  as  he  who  hath  subjected 
the  creature  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
that  same  creature  from  bondage  to  liberty ;  but  also 
ascribes  what  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  the  exercise  of  hope  to  the  governor  of  the 
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world.  E'jr'sXaiJi  is  not,  I  believe,  in  any  instance,  af¬ 
firmed  of  God.  For  another  reason,  also,  I  prefer 
the  existing  division  of  texts,  and  the  existing  trans¬ 
lation.  If  remains  in  immediate  connexion 

with  u«o7agav-a,  and  be  applied  to  man,  who  subjects  the 
creature  to  wretchedness,  we  have,  in  the  following 
verse,  an  additional  reason  for  the  earnest  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  creature  itself,  that  is  its  certain  deliver¬ 
ance.  To  constitute,  indeed,  such  an  earnest  look¬ 
ing  for  a  desirable  object,  there  is  not  only  necessary 
the  quality  which  renders  it  desirable,  but  also  a  rea¬ 
sonable  expectation  of  receiving  it.  To  account  ful¬ 
ly,  therefore,  for  the  mtoxapaSoxux  of  the  1 9th  verse,  we 
have  not  only  the  pressure  of  suffering  involuntarily 
endured  in  the  20lh,  but  also  the  assurance  of  deliv¬ 
erance  affirmed  in  • 

Verse  21.  “Because  the  creature  itself  also  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.”  ,  • 

The  hs  So^s  IsKmv  Siov  of  this  verse  identifies  with 
the  5o|av  a'S'oxaXuipdiivai  of  the  18lh,.  and  with  the  a-s'oxa- 
Xu4/iv  7wv  ujcijv  of  tile  19th  verse.  The  glory  to  be  re^ 
vealed  in. us,  the  . manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God, 
and  the  glory  of  the  children,  are  phrases  expressive 
of  the  same  blessedness  of  the  saints  in  their  celes¬ 
tial  state.  The  sXsudfpiav  liberty  of  this  glory  is  that 
into  which  the  creature  shall  be  liberated,  xno'tg  sXsuSs- 
and  its  liberation  is  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption  into  which  it  had  been  involuntarily  sub¬ 
jected  by  compulsory  process.  AouXeiag  opposed  to 
sXsu^spintv,  and  :pha^as  to  shews  the  contrast  be¬ 

tween  the  present  subjection  to  vanity  termed  the 
bondage  of  corruption,  and  .the  future  freedom  of 
glory  earnestly  expected  and  certainly  to  be  enjoy¬ 
ed.  The  present  expectation,  too,  arises  from  the 
certainty  of  future  deliverance.  Therefore,  the  o7i; 
because  the  creature  shall  be  delivered  from  bondage 
to  freedom. 

Having  given  this  account  of  tlie  creature,  the  apos- 
fie  appeals  for  a  confirmation  of  his  arguments  to  an 
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obvious  and  confessed  fact — the  terrible  differings  of 
all  the  creatures  of  God  around  us,  of  which  no  man 
is  entirely  ignorant. 

Verse  22.  “For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.” 

Ivssm^si  groaneth  together,  and  (Tuvw^ivsj  undergoing 
pain,  as  if  in  travail  together:  This  is  the  condition 
not  of  creatures  partially,  but  of  every  creature  on 
earth  :  caffa  v  xTitfij,  the  whole  creation.  And  of  this 
condition  we  are  all  witnesses :  Oi(5a(x£v  ya^,  for  we  all 
know  the  truth  of  the  representation.  It  is  a  subject 
not  of  conjecture  or  of  doubtful  disputation.  We  see 
that  it  is  a  fact.  And  the  consideration  of  it  natural¬ 
ly  leads  to  another  truth  equally  acknowledged  by 
all  true  believers. 

Verse  23.  “  And  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  also, 
which  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  spirit,  even  w'e  our¬ 
selves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adop¬ 
tion,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body.” 

We  all  groan  being  burdened.  All  Christians  sigh 
under  the  pressure  of  infirmities,  transgressions,  and 
sorrows.  The  whole  creation  groan  in  company — 
(fvfsva^ei;  and  not  only  they,  but  we  who  have  the. 
first  fruits  of  the  spirit — ssva^ofxsv. 

Affapjfj),  rendered  first  fruits,  usually  answers,  in  the 
translation  of  the  seventy,  for  the  Hebrew  mwiCT 
the  first  of  their  first  ripe  fruits,  which  the  Isrealites, 
upon  their  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise,  were 
bound  to  present  in  a  basket  before  the  altar  of  God. 
The  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  signify 
the  first  in  order  or  in  worth  of  any  set  of  persons  or 
things  that  may  be  classified  together  in  the  narrative 
or  discussion,  The  A‘irap)^riv  7ou  irvsvfta'os  of  this  text, 
are  Faith  and  hope  and  love  and  joy  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord:  for  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy^ 
peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,faith,  meek¬ 
ness,  and  temperance.  Those  who  have  the  first  fruits, 
look  for  the  full  harvest;' and  believers,  having  the 
spirit  of  grace,  look  for  the  perfection  of  their  sane- 
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tificatiou,  and  lor  future  glory.  Daily  do  they  find, 
by  experience,  the  bitterness  of  sin,  and  the  vanity 
of  earthly  toils  and  pleasures;  daily  do  they  feel  the 
pressure  and  temptations  and  sufferings  constraining 
tliem  to  sigh  for  the  land  of  peace  and  glory.  Foi- 
in  this  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  %q)on 
with  our  house  tvhich  is  in  heaven.  The  object,  for 
which  we  look  and  long  and  sigh,  is  the  same  that 
is  contemplated  in  the  earnest  expectation  of  the 
creature.  The  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  th^ 
liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God,  and  the 
adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  the  body  not  on¬ 
ly  synchronise,  but  are  identified — A<oxa»adox»«,  aro- 
KaXu-j/iv,  wXcKOiyflai  xat  '/)fx£ig  Cio^jECiav  a<jr£X(5c5(o,u.evo.. 

Adoption,  among  the  Romans,  was  two  fold,  pri¬ 
vate  and  public.  In  the  private  act  the  right  of  son- 
ship  was  granted  and  accepted  by  the  parties  them¬ 
selves.  The  stranger,  by  birth,  was  admitted  to  the 
family,  and  became  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  chil-' 
dren,  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  parent 
who  adopted  him.  In  the  public  act,  which  frequent¬ 
ly  followed  the  private,  after  a  long  interval  of  time, 
the  arrangement  was  formally  made  in  the  Pretorium, 
before  the  magistrate  and  the  multitude.  The  rela¬ 
tion  to  be  constituted  was  publicly  proposed  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  was  recognized  by  authority,  and  recorded  in 
the  register  of  the  empire.  The  law  recognized  the 
new  relation  and  declared  it  permanent.  ,  The  adopt¬ 
ed  son  thus  became  the  acknowledged  heir,  and  the 
corresponding  privileges  were  secured  in  perpetuity. 
Similar  formalities  obtained  arnong  the  Greeks  and 
Jews. 

The  apostle  Paul,  and  the  Romans  to  whom  this 
epistle  was  addressed,  understood  the  law  and  the 
practice.  An  allusion  to  it,  in  ilhistration  of  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  and  privileges,  is,  therefore,  perfectly 
appropriate.  We  have,  in  this  chapter,  a  reference 
to  the  two  fold' adoption  described.  Those  who 
have  the  first  fruits  of  the  spirit,  expect  the  full  har- 
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vest;  and  those  who  have  reeeived  the  first  adoption 
into  the  family  of  God  wait  anxiously  for  their  pub¬ 
lic  admission  into  glory.  There  is  no  incongruity, 
of  course,  in  representing  those  who  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  Christian  adoption  as  still  groaning  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  the  adoption  which  is  yet  to  come.  In 
the  14th  verse  we  read  :  For  as  many  as  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God  ;  and  in 
the  1 5lh  :  Ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption 
ivhereby  we  cry  Abba  Father  ;  and  yet,  we  who  have 
the  spirit,  who  have  received  the  adoption,  who  are 
heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  are  describ¬ 
ed  in  the  23d  verso  as  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to 
wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body. 

If  the  fact  of  our  waiting  in  expectation  of  a  future 
adoption  docs  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader,  de¬ 
termine  the  time  and  nature  of  the  event,  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse  must  decide :  the  redemption  of 
the  body — cfKoXurfwJtv  'iou  (tu/j-alog  r,/Awv.  This  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  believers  are  a- 
dopted  as  children  of  the  resurrection.  Jesus  said, 
they  that  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  neither  mar¬ 
ry  nor  are  given  in  marriage  :  neither  can  they  die  any 
more :  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels;  and  are  the 
children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection. 
The  public  recognition,  and  consequent  admission  of 
arisen  believers  to  their  heavenly  inheritance  is  the 
long  looked  for  promised  by  the  true  witness. 

He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in  white 
raiment,  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the 
book  of  life,  but  I  will  confess  his  name  before  my  fa¬ 
ther,  and  before  his  angels :  and  I  will  write  upon  him 
the  name  of  my  God,  and  my  new  name. 

The  bringing  back  the  saints  again  from  the  dead 
to  such  enjoyments,  is  very  aptly  denominated’ the 
redemption  of  the  body.  AwoXolpwTig  signifies  ran¬ 
soming  captives  from  bondage  by- the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  price  :  and  whatever  of  djvine- wisdom  and 
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dfivine  power  may  be  employed  and  displayed  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,  it  is  indeed  the  effect  of  the 
ransom  paid  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  acknowledged, 
by  the  Father,  as  the  ground  of  our  deliverance — 
deliver  him;  for  I  have  found  a  ransom,  says  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  Our  deliverance,  though  certain  on  account 
of  our  redemption  by  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  is 
not  at  all  complete  until  the  last  enemy  be  overcome. 
Wliile  the  body  remains  in  tlie  hands  of  the  officer, 
confined  in  its  dark  and  silent  cell,  the  triumphs  of 
the  cross  are  incomplete,  and  we  are  yet  in  bondage. 
It  is,  however,  for  an  appointed  time.  He  who  paid 
the  ransom  lives.  The  first  born  from  the  dead,  he 
lives  forevermore.  At  the  appointed  time  he  will  re¬ 
appear.  Our  God  shall  come  and  shall  not  keep  si¬ 
lence.  Gather  my  saints  together  unto  me :  those  that 
have  made  a  covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice.  I  will 
ranson  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave;  I  will  re¬ 
deem  them  from  death :  O  Death,  I  will  be  thy  plague ;  • 
O  Grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction.  And  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible  and  we  shall  be  changed; 
that  tve  may  be  also  glorified  together.  A. 
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A  very  wealthy  citizen  of  one  of  our  cities,  who  is 
distinguished  for  his  piety  and  unusual  liberality, 
has  been  accustomed,  for  some  time,  to  invite  young 
men  in  mechanical  employments,  and  in  counting 
houses,  to  dine  w'ith  him  Saturdays,  on  condition  that 
he  sees  them  on  Sabbath  in  church.  He  selects  for 
such  invitations,  those  who  are  of  sober  and  industri* 
ous  habits.  When  he  finds  them  established  in  good 
habits,  among  others,  that  of  attending  public  worship, 
he  employs  his  great  influence,  and  sometimes  his 
capita],  for  the  purpose  of  placing  tliem  in  the  way  of 
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profitable  business.  On  some  occasions  he  has  twen¬ 

ty  at  once  at  his  dinner-table. 

,  Lately,  when  dining  with  those  young  friends,  his 
servant  handed  him  a  note,  in  which  an  unknown 
person,  referring  to  his  known  character  for  liberali¬ 
ty*  requested  $50,  and  declared  that  if  he  was  denied 
he  would  that  night  do  a  deed  at  which  he  shuddered. 
The  note  also  stated  that  the  petitioner  was  willing  to 
have  an  interview  with  him.  As  prudent  as  he  is 
liberal,  the  gentleman,  not  knowing  but  it  might  be 
an^  imposition,  determined  on  a  personal  interview. 
Meeting,  at  his  door,  the  young  man,  (for  such  he 
found  him  to  be,)  and  perceiving,  that  his  appearance 
was  genteel,  he  said,  shewing  him  the  paper,  “  Sir, 
did  you  write  that  note.^”  “I  did,”  was  the  reply. 
“Are  you  willing  to  have  some  conversation  with  me 
in  private.^”  He  said,  “1  am.”  Taking  him  into  a 
private  room,  the  gentlemen  asked  him  “  Do  you  re¬ 
ally  intend  to  destroy  your  life  for  $50.?”  -He  shud¬ 
dered,  but  with  some  degree  of  - ferocity  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  countenance,  said,  “  It  is  awful,  but  if 
1  cannot  be  relieved,  1  must.  Oh !  I  am  miserable.” 
“Will  you  destroy,”  said  the  gentleman,  “your  im¬ 
mortal  soul  for  $50.?  Christ  shed  his  blood  for  immor¬ 
tal  souls,  and  will  you  thus  throw  your’s  away.?  You 
are  miserable :  Will  you  put  the  stamp  of  eternity  oft 
your  misery?”  The  youth  shuddered,  but  seemed 
to  be  moved.  “Come,”  said  the  gentleman,  “tell 
roe  frankly  your  whole  story.  I  will  be  your  friend, 
and  if  I  can  «id.  you  with  propriety  I  will.”  The 
youth  then  told  him  that  he  had  received  a  decent 
education,  but  had  been  for  some  time  unable  to  pro¬ 
cure  employment ;  that  his  father  who  was  a  poor 
man,  .had  supplied  him,  for  some  months,* with  fifty* 
cents  a  week,  which  he  found  utterly  insufiUcient  to 
provide  for  his  wants;  and  when  he  was  on  tlie  point 
of  losing  that  pittance,  he  procured  a  situation  which 
not  only  supported.him  comfortably  but  enabled  him 
to  assist  his  poor  parents.  “One  week  ago,”  conti- 
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oued  he,  “my  employer  went  from  home,  and  left' his 
shop  under  my  care.  I  was  induced  to  spend  fool¬ 
ishly  five  dollars  of  my  employer’s  moneys  This 
evening  he  returns.  Last  night  I  went  with  his  mo¬ 
ney  to  the  gaming  table,  and  lost  $45  more.  Ohi 
1  cannot  face  him.  I  am  ruined.  I  must— -I  must.^’.’ 
“  What,  Sir,  must  you  rush  to  everlasting  misery, 
rather  than  candidly  confess  the  whole  truth  to  your 
employer.^  Tell  him  this  story,  frankly,  as  you  have 
told  it  me,  and  if  he  will  not  have  compassion  on  yon, 
let  me  know  on  Monday.”  He  promised,  and  kept 
his  promise.  Though  his  employer  was  displeased, 
yet  in  consideration  of  the  youth’s  candour,  he  kept 
him  in  his  service,  on  condition  that  he  would  labour 
(as  a  clerk,  1  think,  in  a  counting  house,)  extra  hours, 
to  pay  the  debt.  He  accepted  the  condition,  and  is 
likely  soon  to  free  himself  from  the  incumbrance. 
Thus,  by  piety  and  prudence,  a  valuable  youth  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  freed  from  destruction.  We  think' 
tlie  gentleman  states  that  the  youth  attends  public 
worship  on  the  Sabbath.  •  •• 


Mr.  W.  a  German,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  soon  af*- 
ter  the  French  armies,  under  Napoleon,  overran  Ger¬ 
many.  He  had  learned  .the  French'  and- Latin  Ian* 
gauges,  both  of  which  he  could  speak  with  consider*- 
able  facility,  and  waa  also  a  good  .practical' chymist 
He  was  by  profession  a  RotnaaGalnblic.  He  .brought 
with  him  between  .  30.  and  $40,000;  w1lh.which^he 
cnteced  into  business  as  a  mercb^t.:  Siifhaving. ve¬ 
ry  little  experience  in.tHercamile  affairs; -having  nh 
acquaintances,  and  speaking'  the  '.English  .'language 
very.imperl'ectly,-hfi  was  Under.  the.necessity.  of  trusts 
ing  to  tlie  advice  of  those'.with  whom  be.did  basines.s, 
and  ivho'were  more  willing  tcf  promote  iheir.  owrrin-' 
terestlhan  his..  It  is. not  stranga,!  under  these  eir- 
cumstancos,  that,  be  'soon-ibund  Mmself. reduced  .fo 
poyetty.  .'  .  •  *  . . 
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On  Market-street,  above  the  Centre  Square,  he 
opened  a  small  grocer  shop,  of  which  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  sell  ardent  liquors  to  the  poorer  class  of 
people.  Sabbath  was  his  principal  day  of  business. 
On  this  gross  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  a  religious 
neighbour  undertook  to  remonstrate  with  him.  “But’^ 
said  Mr.  W.  “When  I  shut  up  my  shop  on  Sabbath, 
then  I  starve.”  After  some  days  had  elapsed  his 
neighbour  again  represented  to  him  that  the  practice 
of  keeping  his  grocery  open  on  the  Lord’s  Day  was 
not  only  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  city,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  ruin  his  character  w’ith  all  decent  people,  but 
a  great  sin  against  God.  As  Mr.  W.  had  a  high  re¬ 
spect  for  his  neighbour,  he  consented  to  close  his 
shop,  and  even  promised  that  he  would  attend  Mar¬ 
ket-street  Church  on  the  next  Sabbath,  but  added, 
“  I  know,  very  well,  that  we  all  starve  next-w’eek.” 

He  kept  his  promise.  On  the  following  week  his 
neighbour  called  to  encourage  him  to  persevere  in  the 
good  way  on  which  he  had  entered.  “Well,  Mr. 
W.”  said  he,  “You  do  not  starve,  I  hope,  this  week.” 
“  O  no,”  replied  the  German.  “  Besure  God  is  one 
very  good  God.  I  sell  more  on  Monday,  as  1  sell  for 
three  weeks.  I  never  open  my  shop  again  on  Sun¬ 
day.  1  like  to  hear  Dr. - preach.  I  never  hear 

way  Protestant  before.  I  must  go  to  church— in¬ 
deed  1  must.”  In  short,  it  was  not  long  until. he  re- 
•ounced  Popery,  became  a  member  of  a  Presbyte- 
fian  congregation^  and  was  distinguished  for  his  up¬ 
rightness,  and  bis  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  sinners. 
.He  abandoned  the  grocery,  received  encouragement 
from  his  religious  friends,  commenced  die  druggist 
business,  and  succeeded  well. 

One  of  the  collegiate  pastors  of  the  congregation 
with  which  he  had  connected  himself  was  removed, 
and  his  place  filled  by  another  whd  taught  doctrines  * 
strange  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  W,  When  a  friend  called  at 
his  laboratory  and  enquired  for  his  health.  “O,”  said 
he,  “  iJ'  is  all  oi«r,  I  doubt”  “  What  do  you  meati  t 
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any  ihine;  wrong  in  your  business?  met  with  any  loss¬ 
es?”-  “  No,  no,”  said  he,  “  this  new  minister — this 

Mr. - preaclies  that  I  must  like  to  be  damned  for 

the  glory  of  God.‘ I  do  not  wish  to  be  damned.  And 
he  come  with  one  commission,  he  says,  and  how 
could  he  preach  in  our  church  without  a  commission  ? 
Then  our  old  minister  he  come  on  the  afternoon 
and  preach  as  I  must  not  like  to  be  damned  for  the 
glory  of  God,  but  I  must  like  to  be  saved  by  Christ, 
for  the  glory  of  God.  Well,  that  is  what  I  do  want 
Now  they  contradict  themselves  so.  The  Roman 
Catholic  never  tell  me  to  like  to  be  damned  at  all. 

That  Mr. - preach  worse  as  any  Roman  priest. 

I  quit  family  worship.  I  pray  by  myself.  But  I 
doubt  I  quit  that  too.”  He  was  in  deep  distress.  Ad¬ 
vice  was  given  him  to  consult  his  Bible,  to  resume 
his  family  prayers,  to  believe  to  the  saving  of  his 
soul,  and  not  to  give  up  his  zeal  and  labours  for  the 
procuring  of  supplies  of  preaching  to  the  alms  house, 
and  other  destitute  places. 

Mr. - was  soon  after  removed  from  that  con¬ 

gregation  to  another.  Mr.  W.  renewed  his  prayers 
in. his  family,  and  his  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  and  the 
last  time  we  beard  of  him  he  w’as  persevering  in  his 
good  way,  an  ornament  to  religion.  . ,  ' 

The  doctrines  that  comforted  Mr.  W.  were  such 
as  these :  that  though  all  men  had  sinned  and  fell  with 
Adam,  in  his  first  transgression ;  that  though  all  who 
are  capable  of  doing  evil  have  sinned  in  their  own 
persons ;  though  on  account  of  sin  “  sentence  had  pas¬ 
sed  upon  all  men  to  condemnation a  condemnation 
to  death  and  everlasting  misery;  yet  God  has  sent  his 
only-begotton  Son  into  the  world  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever¬ 
lasting  life.  He  -  had  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
-the  evil  .and  danger  of  sin  as  deserving  the.  wrath,  and 
curse  of  God,  Imth  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to 
come,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  taught  m  the 
pulpit  of  Dr.  . . ,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  were 
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consolatory.  God  the  Eternal  Father,  the  tiral  pcT-* 
son  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  had  compassion  upon  sin¬ 
ners,  whom  “he  chose  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  that  they  should  be  holy, 
and  without  blame  before  him  in  love.”  Those  whom 
he  thus  chose  were  given  to  his  Son  the  second  per¬ 
son  of  the  Trinity,  who  undertook  to  do  the  will  of  his 
Father,  and  redeem  them,  assuming  a  true  and  pro¬ 
per  humanity,  and  in  that  humanity  obeying,  for  all 
tliose  chosen  in  him,  God’s  law,  and  suffering  in  their 
room,  even  to  death — death  on  the  cross.  All  ibis 
wasactually  accomplished  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who, 
while  he  is  by  nature  God — the  eternal  Son  of  God — 
is  also  man,  and,  thus  qualified,  has  made  a  true  and 
proper  atonement  for  the  sins,  of  all  who  were  given 
him  of  tlie  Father.  This  salvation  is  effectually  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  person  in  the 
Trinity,  from  all  eternity  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  These  three  co-equal,  co-esseniial, 
and  co-eternal  persons,  “  the  same  in  substance,  eqc'^J 
lit  power  and  glory,”  thus  engaged  in  planning, 
working  out,  and  applying  salvation  to  the  sinner 
ready  to  perish,  with  a  fearful — an  eternal  destruc¬ 
tion,  in  his  sins,  become  salvation  to  every  be¬ 
liever.  The  Holy  Ghost  regenerates  the  sinner, 
makes  him  a  new  man,  enables  him  to  believe  in  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  and  thus  unites  him  to  the  Redeemer, 
whose  righteousness  becomes  his  by  the  act  of  be¬ 
lieving,  for  “  it  is  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  be¬ 
lieve, by  it  the  believer  is  justified,  i.  e.  his  sins 
are  pardoned,  and  he  entitled  to  heaven.  He  is  sanc¬ 
tified  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  prepared  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  perfect  and  endless  happiness  in  heaven. 
‘'^God  commands  all  men  every  where  to  repent.” 

What  could  have  comforted  Mr.  W.  if  all  this  would 
not.^  “Hie  wanted  to  be  saved, and  this  is  God’s 
salvatioB-  -  .  - 
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Ireland. 


Uornan  Catholic  Clergy,  -  ■*  -  2,074. 

Episcopal  do.  -  -  1,697 

Presbyterian  do.  Synod  of  Ulster,  373 

United  Secession  do.  about  -  -  200 

Reformed  Presbyterian  do.  do.  -  -  20 


Scotland, 

The  Established  Church  consists  of 

15 

98 

-  907 
•46' 

-  1,000 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  consists  of 
Presbyteries,  -  »  _  _  _  3 

Congregations,  -----  25 

Ministers  settled,  -  -  ■  .  "  -  - 

The  original  Anti-Burgher  Church,  of  which  Dr.  31’- 
Crie  is  a  member,  consists  of  one  Presbytery. 
Congregations,-  -  -  -  -  -  1<> 

3Iinisters,  -  -  -  -  -  10 

The  original  Burgher  Church  consists  of  one  Synod 
Presbyteries,  -  -  -  -  -  -  4 

Congregations,-  -  -,  -  -  -  *  40 

Ministers,  30 

The  Associate  Synod,  or  the  root  Of  the  old  Anti- 
Burgher  General  Synod,  to  which  Professor  Pax¬ 
ton,  belongs,  consists  of 

Presbyteries,  -------  *3 


Synods,  - 
Presbyteries,  - 
Parishes, 

Chapels  of  Ease, 
Ministers,  about 
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Congregations,  -  -  -  -  -11 

Ministers,  -  -  -  -  -  -  10 

Tlie  United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  con¬ 
sists  of 

■  Presbyteries,  -  -  -  -  -  IS 

Congregations,-  -  -  -  -  -  328 

Ministers,  -  -  -  -  -  300 

The  Relief  Church  consists  of  one  Synod 
Presbyteries,  -  -  r  -  -  -  -  *7 

Congregations,-  -  -  -  -  -  •  76 

Ministers,  ------ 

United  States. 

The  Baptist  Church  consists  of  regular  Baptists 

■  Congregations,  •  ,  -  -  -  -  3,200 

Ministers  settled,  about  -  -  -  3,000 

Vacancies,  -  -  -  ■  -  -  1,000 

Members,  about  ,  -  -  -  -  •  400,000 

Two  colleges,  and  several  theological  seminaries. 


And  of  irregular  Baptists,  including  Socinians,  Armi*- 
,nians,  Menrionlsts,  Loose  Communionists,  none 
of  whom  are  recognized  by  the  regular  Baptists  * 


Members^  about 

- 

- 

250,000 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  consists  of 

Conferences,  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  Members. 

11 

Ohio. Conference,  - 

• 

- 

-  34,174 

Missouri  do.  - 

* 

- 

-  7,458 

Tennessee  do.  - 

- 

-  34,559 

Mississippi  do.  -  -- 

4,147 

S.  Carolina  do.  - 

- 

■- 

-  34,590 

-  24,970 

V’irginia  do.  - 

- 

Baltimore  .  do.  <■ 

-  37,080 

PhiladeIphia,do. 

• 

- 

-  34,805 

N,  York  do.-  -  *  -  ' 

- 

- 

-  23,638 
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N.  Englafid  do.  -  -  - 

Genesee  do.  - 


4(1 

19,650 

25,476 


Total  -  -  281,146 

Of  this  amount,  in  Canada  are  '  -  -  -5,161. 

Congregations,  estimating  for  one  congre¬ 
gation  150,  -  -  _  _  _  1,875 

Bishops,  -------  3 

Travelling  preachers,  -  -  - ,  -  97T 


The  General  Assembly- of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

consists  of 


Synods,  -  -  -  - 

Presbyteries,  -  -  - 

Congregations,  *  -  -  - 

Ministers,  about  -  .  - 

Of  these  are  small  societies  about 


12 

66 

1,411 

700 

411 


.Students  of  theology  at  Princeton  Theolo- 
•  gical  Seminary,  -  -  -  ..  65 

Do.  Beneficiaries  supported  by  presbyteries,  90 
The  general  assembly’  reports  at  its  session 
of  May,  1822,  of  revivals  of  religion  in  its 
bounds,  in  the  preceding  year,  about  83 

At  an  average,  83  revivals  in  a  year  for- 1,4 11  con¬ 
gregations,  would  be  a  revival,  in  each  congregation, 
once  in  17  years. 


The  Lutheran  Church  consists  of 
Ministeria  or  Synods,  -  -  -a  -  3 

Congregations,  about  -  -  •*  -  650 


The  Protestant  Episcopal  church  consists  of. 
Dioceses,  -  -  -  -  -  -  11 

Bishops,  :  -  '  -  -  -r  ^  11 

Rectors,  -  -  -  *  -  -  154 

•peacons,  •  •  - .  -  -  r  37 

Other  ministers,  -  V-,  -  -  »•  14.4, 


347 


Total  nuthbex  of  ministers, 
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—  -  • 

The  German  Calvinist  Church  consists  of 
Congregations,  from  -  -  .  -  3  to  500 

Ministers,  about  -  -  .85 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  consists  of. 
Congregations,  -  -  -  -  -  150 

Ministers,  .  .  -  .  )00 

The  Burgher,  or  Associate  Reformed  Churches,  in* 
eluding  the  Reformed  Dissenting  Presbytery,  the 
Associate  Reformed  Synod,  of  the  West,  do.  of  the. 
South,  do.  of  the  Nortli,  consists  of 
Congregationsj  about  -  .  r  -  100 

Ministers,  about  >  -  _  .  70 

These  are  distinct  churches  into  which  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Asociate  Reformed  Synod  has  been  divided. 
That  Synod  was  dissolved  May,  1822.  Two  of  its 
ministers  took  their  seats  it  the  General  Assembly, 
How  many  more  may  join  that  body  is  uncertain. 
The  library  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  which  be* 
longed  to  thauSynod,  is  now  united  to  that,  of  the 
Prebyterian  Church  at  Princeton. 

The  Anti-Burgher,  or  Associate  Synod  consists  of 


Ministers,  about  55 

Congregations,  about  -  »■  .  -  -  70 

% 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Clmrch  has  one  Synod 
Presbyteries,  -  -  5 

Congregations,  about  _  _  -  _  40 

Ministers,  •.  «  -  _  .  -  _  24 

Licentiates  3 


The  numbers  given  in  the'' preceding  tables  are  to 
he  considered  only  as  the  nearest  approximation  that 
we  can  make  to  accuracy.  Perfect  accuracy  is  not 
possible,  nor  is  it  very  important. 

It  is  painful  to  witness  the  professors  of  religion 
||hus  divided,  and  their  forces  weakened.  It  may  be 
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ysked,  Who  is  to  blame?  Why  do  not  all  unite? 

.  Some  oth^r  way  of  deciding  where  the  guilt  of  schism 
lies,  than  by  the  bulk  of  the  parties,  must  be  resorted 
to.  To  decide  by  bulk,  all  those  in  Ireland  who  are 
not  Papists  would  be  schismatics,  w'hich  none  of  all 
those  enumerated  in  the  preceding.tables  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  will  affirm.'  In  Scotland,  on  this  principle, 
all  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  would  be 
schismatics.  In  the  United  States,,  all  except  the 
Baptists  would  be  schismatics.  Perhaps  all  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  truth  relative  to  doctrine,  worship,  discipline 
and  government  in  the  church,  must  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion,  where  most  blame  attaches. 

As  to  the  latter  question.  Why  do  they  not  all 
unite?  the  plain  answ’er  is:  The  Baptists,  Method-- 
rsts,  Presbyterians,  See.  are  not  agreed,  and  therefore 
they  have  not  been  ^ble  to  walk  together.  . 

As  soon. as  the  materials  can  be  procured,  w’e  in¬ 
tend  to  publish  statistical  tables  of  other  bodies  both  ' 
in  Europe  and  America.  . 
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ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTALLATIONS. 

The  Rev.  James  Chrystle  was  installed  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  charge  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Albany,  June  12th,  by  the  Northern  Reforn>- 
ed  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M’Master  presided, 
preached  the  installation  sermon,  and  gave  the  charge 
to  the  pastor  and  the  people. 

Mr.  Jared  Dewing  w'as  ordained  and  settled  in  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of 
Fishkill,  June  12th,  by  the  North  River  Presbytery. 
The  Rev;  John  Clark  presided,  and  made  ,  the  or¬ 
daining  prayer,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green  preached  the 
sermon,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Ostrora  gave  the  charge  to 
the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  John  Johnston  the  charge 
to  the  people.  .  ,  •  ... 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Green  was  installed  in  the  paateral 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Bedford, 
April  16th,  by  the  same  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Clark  presided,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Armstrong  preached 
the  installation  sermon. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bronsah,  by  the  same  Presbytery, 
was  installed  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  congregation  of  Yorktown,  April  17th.  The 
Rev.  John  Johnston  presided,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Os- 
trom  preached  the  installation  sermon. 


ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  states  of  tlie  South  American  continent,  have  all  become 
independent,  except  Brazil,  which  is  yet,  in  some  measure,  de- 
pennent  on  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Their  forms  of  government 
ar^enerally  republican. 

T^jey  are  Homan  Catholics,  and  the^great  mass  of  their  pop- 
\ilatiou  ignorant  and  superstitious.  The  dominion  of  the  Ro< 
man  Ckiiholic  priesthood  over  the  public  mind  seems  to  be  but 
little  weakened.  Schools,  however,  are  establishing,  and,  un-- 
der  laws’ securing  the  freedom  of  the  press,  newspapers  are  mul¬ 
tiplying,  importations  of  books  are  effected,  and  Bibles  are  iu- 
troducing.  All  these  causes  operating  together, must  work  a 
gradual  illumination  among  the  body  ot  the  people,  and  weaken 
Sieir  superstitions.  Their  minds  are  generally  enslaved.  They* 
have  yet  to  be  emancipated  from  a  ymie  of  bondage  worse  than 
that  of  any  European  yoke.  The  breaking  of  the  former  has 
prepared  the  way  for  the  removal  of  the  latter. 

Mexico,  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  her  indepen¬ 
dence  has  established  an  imperial  form  of  government,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  Augustin  Iturbide  emperor. 

The  Mexican  empire  lies  in  the  most  southern  part  of  North 
America.  It  is  SOO  miles  long,  and  from  60  to  600  broad.  Its 
population  is  about  6,500,000,  of  whom,  it  is  estimated,  3,000,- 
~  000  are  aboriginal  Indians. 

There  is  no  probability  of  a  war,  this  season,  between  Tur¬ 
key  and  Russia.  The  titoly  Alliance,  as  it  is  profanely  called, 
seem  to  meditate  an  attack  on  Spain  and  Portugal. 

One  million  of  people  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  are 
suffering  most  severely  by  famine — hundreds  dying. 

In  England  a  new  metnod  of  printing  and  disposing  of  Tracts 
has  been  lately  devised.  They  are  printed  in  broad  sheets,  or 
ia  the  form  of  those  handb^ls  which  are  pasted  on  the  corners 
(^'.streets.  The  broad  sheets  are  pasted  up  in  the  cotU^es  of 
tne  poor,  wherever 'the  agent  of  the  Tract  Society  is  permitte^^ 
to  tike  down  all  the  lewd  and  indecent  songs  and  pictures  th^ 
formorfy  occupied  the  #alls, 


